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NEW WESTMINSTER. 


SucH was the name chosen by Her Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria to be given to the prin- 
cipal city on the mainland of British Columbia. 
Between New Westminster and Westminster of 
historic memory there is indeed little resem- 
blance, though the small city of the West can 
boast of as magnificently broad a river as that of 
old Father Thames at any part of its course. The 
site of the town was selected by Colonel Moody in 
1859, who with a staff of Sappers and Miners laid 
out the lines on which it is built; and a suburb 
at a distance of a mile and a half from the Post- 
office still bears the name of Sapperton, or is more 
familiarly called ‘the Camp, in memory of these 
bygone days. The old Government House, lately 
pulled down to make room for a new residence 
for the warden of the Penitentiary, was the scene 
of many a pleasant dance and gathering before the 
seat of the Provincial Government was moved 
to Victoria ; and a brick chimney standing alone 
in its glory in Sapperton is pointed out as being 
‘the chimney of the officers’ messroom, and built 
of English brick.’ The latter feature is deserving 
of notice, for the native brick would scarcely 
have weathered the wear and tear of British 
Columbia rains and frosts for thirty years with- 
out crumbling away in fine powder. 

No one coming into New Westminster on a fine 
May day, as so often happens with new settlers, 
can fail to be charmed with the lovely situation 
and appearance the city presents. Built on the 
bank of the Fraser River, which is at this point 
three-quarters of a mile broad, it rises in a steep 
slope to a height of about three hundred feet, 
the brightly painted wooden houses peeping at 
all points from among the fresh green of the 
many fruit-trees. On the north are the snow- 
covered ridges of the Cascade Mountains, with the 
huge summit of Mount Baker peering across the 
top of the nearer hill, and all looking dazzlingly 
white against a sky of the purest blue. The 
yellow broom, which was introduced from Scot- 
land, and persistently refuses to ‘move on’ from a 


favourite spot, makes brilliant patches of colours 
at no great distance apart all through the town. 
The view to the south shows the fertile delta of 
the Fraser River, and the flat alluvial land of 
Sulu Island, so much valued for agricultural 
purposes. 

A new arrival coming in by train, or, as we 
say, ‘on the train, is first of all struck by the 
groups of Indian tents and cabins on the cliff- 
like bank which runs close by the river’s edge. 
As soon as the season grows favourable for 
the salmon-fishing, these Indians come down 
from their various winter resorts in their long 
canoes, hollowed out of a single tree, and 
establish themselves with their wives, their 
babies, hens, Siwash curs, and a multitude 
of lares and penates. Here they stay, and 
with their bright-coloured scarves, and the gay, 
yellow, blue, and red dresses of the women, 
give a most picturesque effect to the land- 
scape. They are of different tribes, very peace- 
able, and using the Chinook jargon as a means 
of communication both between themselves and 
the white man. In stature they are short, with 
broad flat faces, thick lips not protruding, soft 
black eyes, and coarse straight black hair, which 
the men wear hanging down to their shoulders, 
and the women braid in plaits. The latter also 
bind a handkerchief of bright-coloured bunting 
over their foreheads, reaching almost to the eyes, 
and tied in a knot behind. They have already 
developed as great a weakness for finery as 
their more civilised sisters, and delight in the 
gayest-coloured cotton frocks—such as_ red 
trimmed with bright purple, or blue with an 
orange border. Many are the bargains driven 
between them and the female population of New 
Westminster, the former giving cast-off garments 
in exchange for different varieties of Indian 
basket-ware; and frequently a much-coveted 
bright sash, or an old umbrella or sunshade, will 
secure better articles than more valuable goods 
and endless persuasion could do. The men while 
fishing utter a peculiar long-drawn cry, by which 
they call the fish to their nets, the sound being 
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decidedly pleasing. During the winter, their | 
main occupation is hunting. The skins are sold 
by them in the summer months, though in the 
winter of 1889-90, in spite of game being plenti- 
ful, the returns from the salmon-fishery were 
se large, they were content to follow the example 
of the white man and live on their well-earned 
proceeds. 

After leaving the Indian Rancheree, the train 
passes through ‘China Town,’ with its low, dirty- 
looking, little wooden shacks or shanties, adorned 
with little tinsel figures, and cabalistic notices on 
pink or green papers, against the doors of 
which are leaning any number of the almond- 
eyed pig-tailed Mongolian, with his dolce far 
niente manner, and calm air of sublime indiffer- 
ence. But in spite of much vituperation and 
many hard words, the ‘Chinamen’ (never Chinese) 
are by no means to be despised. True it is ‘they 
keep wages down, and send money out of the 
country ;’ but then, on the other hand, no white 
man will do the same work, or can by any means 
make himself so generally useful as an intelligent 
John—when he chooses. The latter, however, 
is a necessary saving clause; for if Ah Sing, Ah 
Sam, or Ah Chue wishes not to do anything, no 
power on earth will make him understand what 
is required. ‘Me no sabby, no sabby,’ he will 
repeat, and look as perfectly blank as a clean 
sheet of paper. Here in Westminster they work 
at the ‘canneries, cleaning and preparing the fish 
before it is boiled, stacking the wood at the saw- 
mills, and in addition to various other avoca- 
tions, act largely in the place of domestic servants 
in private houses and cooks in the hotels. 

Within the last few years the population of 
New Westminster has doubled itself, and it is 
now a rising town of eight thousand inhabitants, 
with many industries and bright prospects in 
store for future years. ‘Westminster is so solid,’ 
is a remark frequently heard, and greatly believed | 
in by those who maintain that the old proverb | 
of the hare and the tortoise applies as well in the 
days of steamboats and electric cables as two thou- 
sand years ago, when old sop had more leisure 
to make observations than people of this busy age. | 
Columbia Street contains the principal shops or | 
stores, and is sixty-six feet wide, with good blocks | 
of brick buildings, a vast improvement on the 
extremely dingy wooden structures which they 
are fast superseding. 

Like every rising place, be it ‘city, ‘town,’ or 
‘village’ New Westminster boasts a multitude 
of Real Estate Offices, wonderful to contemplate, 
and every few days adds to the number. ‘So- 
and-so has sold out,’ will be said of a provincial 
business man.—‘ Oh! what has he gone into?’ is 
the natural question.—‘ Real estate, of course,’ is 
the equally natural reply; and still they all 
flourish. Sawmills, canneries, a woollen mill, 
potteries, foundries, furniture warehouses are all 
represented, and steadily increase in number; 
while side-walks are laid down, blackened old 


stumps pulled out, and a thorough feeling of life 
and movement are in the air. Still, British 
Columbia and New Westminster, in spite of many 
charms, cannot be considered quite the Eldorado 
frequently represented in various pamphlets, and 
notices in the English newspapers; for many a 
man who has left a certainty at home, finds 
that a sure income, however small, in a settled 
country is much better than long and weary 
months of waiting for something definite to turn 
up, in a place where one must pay treble for all 
the necessaries of life, and where occupation, like 
kissing, ‘goes by favour.’ To a mechanic with 
a trade to his hand there is an inviting prospect— 
wages at fourteen shillings a day, and nine hours’ 
work; but it must be taken into consideration 
that for at least four months in the year no 
employment is to be found, and profits are soon 
swallowed up in high prices. For clerks, book- 
keepers, and men of the middle class without 
capital, who cannot turn their hands to all sorts 
of manual labour, New Westminster has few 
attractions to offer. 

People coming out from the old country are, as 
a rule, but little prepared to find how entirely 
they will be cast on their own resources in the 
matter of help in the house. Ladies who have 
never before done any work more fatiguing than a 
little dusting, find suddenly that they must cook, 
wash, clean, scour, and manage for themselves 
generally; and as this is the established habit, 
it is considered in nowise an indignity for a lady 
to be seen in clean morning wrapper sweeping 
down her veranda ; or, later in the day, mer 2 
her baby-carriage along the side-walk. How 
much this is the custom may be seen from the 
following remark, made to a friend by the little 
daughter of an English clergyman here, who still 
remembers her own nurse ‘at home.” ‘Should 
you like to go back, Mrs Z.? she asked. ‘Indeed, 

should, answered my friend. ‘Ah! but you 
would not be able to push the baby there your- 
self, would you?’—with an evident appreciation 
of the pleasure a mother derives from attending 
herself on the little one. Asa rule, the domestic 
duties are undertaken cheerfully, and carried 
through in the same spirit; while the freshness 
and daintiness of the houses testify to the pride 
and interest bestowed on them. ‘But it’s the 
dishes that worry me,’ as a lady said only the 
other week; and indeed this is a hard part of 
the bargain. 

Those housewives who are fortunate enough to 
secure a Chinaman often suffer more than those 
who have none. ‘How muchee you give fer your 
stove?’ asked a Celestial one day of Mrs X. 
‘Thirty dollars, she answered. ‘You lie, came 
the reply at once. ‘If you say another word, I 
will put you out of the house, Mrs X. promptly 
said. But she had only been out a few months, 
and did not understand that that is what one 
must expect, until a friend of larger experience 
remarked: ‘I wonder you were not afraid to 
speak so sharply; he might have gone and left 
all the work unfinished, 

Another veracious case was that of Mrs A., who 
was remonstrating with her ‘boy’ that he did 
not get the clothes clean enough. ‘You shuttee 
up, said he; ‘you too muchee talkee for me’ 
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One feels that independence at this rate is better 
than assistance with impudence, even though the 
half is not understood or intended. 

Of pleasant society in New Westminster there 
is no lack, and afternoon calls and ‘at-homes’ are 
quite as much de .rigueur here as in Belgravia, 
with the difference that the hostess herself opens 
the door and receives her visitors, and also pre- 
pares and brings in the fresh cup of four o'clock 
tea. One curious custom prevails of leaving the 
eards of your husband, yourself, and various 
members of the family on the drawing-room 
table before retiring from a first call. The lady 
returning this call pays the same compliment ; 
and before long, the card-plate presents a most 
creditable appearance. 

During the winter months, Assembly dances or 
balls are held fortnightly, which are followed 
in summer by tennis-parties. Lacrosse is the 
favourite recreation of the sterner sex, varied by 
baseball, football, and cricket, all played with 
the same eagerness of spirit, which seems insepar- 
able from these games. 

It would be hardly right to overlook the grand 
provincial fair, Exhibition or Flower Show, 
variously called, to be celebrated annually in the 
town, and which was inaugurated last October. 
Fruits and vegetables were then on view of sur- 
prising size, one pear alone weighing a pound and 
a quarter, and testifying thoroughly to the beau- 
tiful climate and grand fruit-growing qualities of 
this little corner of the New World, formerly 
called by her inhabitants ‘The Royal City’ 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 
THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE CARPENTER CALLS A 
COUNCIL. 


Art four o’clock the carpenter came aft to relieve 
me. He asked me in a short off-hand way how 
the weather had been; and the wide-awake note 
in his voice satisfiel me that whether or not 
he had slept during his watch below, he had 
certainly not now come fresh from his bunk 
or hammock. When I had answered him, he 
went abruptly to the compass, and I descended 
the poop ladder and entered the cuddy. 

Miss Temple was still asleep. I lightly touched 
her hand; she smiled, but slept on; I touched 
her again, and she sprang erect with an affrighted 
air, staring at me with the meaningless gaze of 
the newly awakened. 

‘I am going to my berth to seek some rest,’ 
said I, ‘and would not leave you alone here.’ 

I unhooked the lantern belonging to my berth, 
lighted the candle in it, and taking her by 
the hand, conducted her to the hatch. Holding 
open her cabin door for her, I gave her my 
lantern; and then going to my own berth, groped 
= way to the bunk, and was speedily in a sound 
sleep. 

It was eight o’clock by my watch when I 
awoke. I at once sprang out of bed, and having 
carefully secreted the pistol I had brought with 
me from the captain’s cabin, I hastily sluiced 
my face with some salt water, and stepped to 
Miss Temple’s cabin door, on which I knocked. 
She answered me. I told her that she would 
find me on deck. ‘It is eight o’clock,’ I said, 


‘and my turn to keep watch has come round.’ 
With that I ascended the steps. Wilkins was in 
the cuddy, as I must needs call the little living- 
room, though, after the Indiaman’s saloon, it 
seemed a big name to give to so small an interior. 
I said: ‘The lady will be here shortly. Get 
breakfast ready for us, d’ye hear? We will eat 
it on deck, unless there is somebody to keep my 
lookout whilst I come below for the meal.’ He 
answered, civilly enough, that he would carry 
it on deck to us on my letting him know 
when we were ready for it. 

I found the carpenter on the poop talking 
to a couple of seamen; but on seeing me, the 
two fellows went forward in a sort of sheep- 
faced way. The barque was under the same 
canvas I had left upon her when I went below ; 
but my first step carrying me to the compass, | 
perceived that “3 was making a more southerly 
course by two points than she had been heading 
when I left the deck ; and indeed, when I directed 
my eyes aloft for a second time, I perceived that 
the yards had been slightly braced in, and that, 
in short, Mr Lush was making a fair wind of 
what was a foul one for Rio. I was greatly 
startled, but controlled my face, for the man’s 
eyes were upon me. 

‘I presume, Mr Lush,’ said I, crossing over 
to him and feigning a certain carelessness of 
behaviour whilst I looked with a manner of 
indifference past him at the weather horizon, 
‘that you are aware the barque is needless] 
off her course, seeing that she’ll easily loo 
up another two or two and a half points ?” 

‘A ship’s course depends upon where she’s 
going, he answered, running his eyes over my 
figure ; ‘and nothen’s settled yet so far as we’re 
consarned.’ 

‘Oho! Is it so, indeed?’ said I, after venting 
myself in a short whistle. ‘What is the objec- 
tion to Rio, Mr Lush ?’ 

‘I'll be calling the crew aft presently,’ he 
exclaimed : ‘it’s a question for all hands, not for 
me nor you only, sir.’ 

‘I trust,’ said I, my feigned air of carelessness 
vanishing before the real consternation that was 
now active in me, ‘that the sailors will not 
obstruct my earnest desire for the lady’s sake, as 
well as for my own, to make for Rio as promptl 
as possible. Miss Temple and I have met with 
some cruel experiences, and we are as badly off 
even now, aboard this smart little barque, as we 
were in the wreck from which you rescued us. 
In God’s name, Mr Lush, let there be no un- 
reasonable hinderance to our speedy arrival at a 
port whence we may take shipping for home.’ 

‘I have said,’ he responded in his sulkiest 
manner, ‘that it ain’t a question for one man 
nor for two men, but for all hands,’ 

I witnessed stubbornness that was to be easily 
developed into insolence strong in the ruffian’s 
face, and bit my lip to silence my tongue. After 
a short pause [ said: ‘I observe that the decks 
have not been washed down.’ 

‘No; that’s right. They han’t been washed 
down.’ 

‘When is the body of the captain to be 
buried ?’ 

‘He..is buried,” he answered ; and then went 
on, as though perceiving that some explanation 
was necessary: ‘No good in keeping a human 
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corpse aboard a ship. “Tain’t lucky. 
lucky, even if so be as it’s the human corpse 
of a good man; but when it comes to the body 
of the likes of him’—— He spat over the 
rail. ‘He was rolled up in canvas and dropped 
overboard two hours since.’ 

‘A dog’s funeral!’ said I, betwixt my teeth. 

‘A dog’s funeral’s all that the best sailor 
must expect ; the treatment of a dog when he’s 
alive, and a mongrel’s burial when he’s dead.’ 

‘Well, I’m here to relieve you, said I. 


‘Wilkins will bring my breakfast on deck.’ 


‘All right,” he answered. ‘Suppose we call 
it nine o'clock for the council that’s to be 
held 2’ 

I turned from him, assenting with a gesture, 
and walked aft, miserably sick at heart, to receive 
Miss Temple, who at that moment appeared in 
the companion way. 

‘I am afraid, said I, ‘that the death of 
Captain Braine has thickened the problem of 
this adventure for us.’ 

‘What has happened?’ she demanded. 

‘When I went below at four o'clock this 
morning,’ I replied, ‘the Lady Blanche was look- 
ing up for the port of Rio as closely as the wind 
permitted her. Since then, Mr Lush has taken 
it upon himself to alter the vessel’s course.’ 

‘But the ship is now being steered for Rio?’ 

‘No,’ 


‘No!’ she cried. ‘Why do you not order 
the man to direct her according to your wishes ?’ 
And she sent one of her flashing glances at 
the hairy face of the sailor who grasped the 
spokes. 

‘The crew are coming aft presently to settle the 
question of our destination. I can do nothing, 
If they have made up their minds to a course, 
they are not going to suffer me to get in the 
road of it.’ 

‘This is a shocking situation to be in! Your 
old energy seems to be leaving you. You give 
me dreadful news in a lifeless way, and talk 
spiritlessly of suffering the crew to do as they 
please.’ She said this, still preserving her forced 
composure ; but there was ire in her gaze and 
temper and despair in her respiration, in the 
twitching of the nostril, in the curl of her lip, 
when she had spoken. 

I looked at her steadily, but in silence, weigh- 
ing down upon her gaze, as it were, with my 
own until her eyes fell. ‘Not spiritless yet,’ 
said I. ‘Nor shall I suffer you to make me 
so, Miss Temple.’ 

She hung her head, and beat with her fingers 
upon her knuckles, as though she needed some 
exercise of that sort to enable her to suppress 
her emotions or her tears. Wilkins came under 
the skylight to ask if I was ready for break- 
fast. I bade him bring it to us; and he arrived 
with some coffee and cold meat and biscuit. I 
could not induce the girl to eat. Even when 
she took a sip of coffee, she scarcely seemed 
able to swallow it. Her misery was wretched 
to see. Sometimes she would start and send 
a wild sweeping look round the horizon ; often 
she would moan. I tried to put some heart 
into her; but I could find little to say, ignorant 
as I then was of what the crew meant to do. 
Most of them seemed to be in or about the 
galley. A few stood in the doorway, and their 


"Tain’t | behaviour suggested that there were others inside 


to whose utterance, whatever form it took, they 


| listened with attention, sometimes glancing aft 


at us. Shortly before nine o’clock I said to Miss 
Temple that the crew were coming aft at that 
hour, and requested her to go to her own cabin 
that she might be out of sight of them. 

‘Cannot | remain on deck?’ she exclaimed. 
‘My suspense will be a torment. You are ban- 
ishing me to an underground cell.’ 

‘You will withdraw to your cabin, if you 
please, Miss Temple. We are here dealing with 
a crew of men who are now without a head, and 
whose temper may grow lawless whenever they 
shall realise that they are their own masters,’ 

‘You will come to me the moment you are at 
liberty, Mr Dugdale ? 

‘Most assuredly.’ 

I accompanied her to the companion, and 
watched her as she descended the steps. She 
halted at the bottom of the ladder to look up 
at me with eyes of appealing grief. How close 
she had come to my heart I might not have been 
able successfully to guess till that moment. 

Presently the carpenter came out of the galley 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, and advanced 
slowly to the poop, followed by most of the 
crew, who halted opposite the cuddy front. 

‘The cabin’ll be the place to talk in,’ said 
he; ‘there’ll be no hearing of one another up 
here. There’s Joe Wetherly’ll keep a lookout 
whilst you and me are below.’ 

‘I am ready,’ I answered. 

He called to Wetherly, who was standing in 
the waist, forward of the others The man 
touched his cap to me as he ascended the poop 
ladder, and looked at me meaningly through 


|the minute holes in which his eyes lay deep 
buried. I entered the cuddy with the car- 
penter, who turned round as he passed through 
| the door to sing out, ‘Step in, lads.” Nine fellows 
in all followed. Most of them carried a sort 
| of grinning, wondering expression on their faces ; 
but here and there I took note of a determined 
countenance. 

‘Mr Lush,’ I exclaimed, ‘the ordering of this 
business is in your hands, I will leave you 
to settle whatever ceremonies we are to pass 
through.’ 

‘Mr Lush’ll take the cheer,’ said one of the 
men. 

The carpenter at once seated himself in the 
captain’s chair at the after end of the little 
table. The sailors sat down upon the benches. 
Lush exclaimed: ‘Mr Dugdale, you sit along- 
side o’ me here.—Mates, ease yourselves down, 
and make room for the gent.’ 

I took the place he indicated, and waited with 
as resolved a face as I could screw my features 
into for what was to follow. There was a pause 
whilst the carpenter, rolling his eyes over the 
seamen, seemed to be hunting in his mind for 
words in which to express himself. The men 
stared from him to me with an occasional glance 
round, especially in the direction of the tumbler- 
rack, at which they would cast thirsty looks. 
In this brief spell of silence I sought to inter- 
pret their intentions from their postures; but 
there was little to reassure me in their bear- 
ing. There was a kind of defiance in it that 
instantly made itself felt. 
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*We’ve been a-tarning over, began the car- 
penter, speaking slowly and viewing me out of 
the corners of his eyes, ‘the condition we’re 
ut in by the sooicide of Capt'n Braine. All 
ands is agreed, saving one, who says that he 
doan’t much care how it goes.’ 

‘Who is that one?’ I asked. 

‘Joe Wetherly,’ he answered. 

I waited, but he seemed to require me to 
question him. 

‘You are all agreed, you say, Mr Lush—upon 
what ?” 

He coughed, thrust his fingers into his neck- 
cloth to ease his throat, and then said: ‘Well, 
now, I’ll tell ye exactly how it stands. Wilkins 
there was next door to the capt’n’s cabin when 
he told you of that matter of two hundred 
thousand pound lying stowed away in a South 
Sea island. He comes forward and tells us all 
about it” He paused, then said with a tone 
of impatience: ‘Of course, ye can guess now 
what we’ve settled on ?’ 

‘Pray, explain,’ said I, understanding but too 
thoroughly, and feeling the blood forsaking my 
cheek. 

‘Why,’ said the carpenter with a short laugh, 
‘what we’ve resolved on is to sail to that there 
island and get the money,’ 

‘No good in leaving all that money to lie 
there for the savages to dig up,’ exclaimed one 
of the men. 

‘Mr Lush,’ said I, ‘I am a stranger in this 
ship, and have but one desire, and that is, to 
leave her, along with the young lady who was 
my fellow-passenger aboard the Indiaman. You 
will of course do what you will with the vessel. 
The action of the crew can make no part of 
my business. All that I ask is that you will 
signal the first vessel we fall in with, let her 
be heading as she will, and tranship us.’ 

A growling ‘No!’ ran amongst the men. The 
carpenter echoed it with a blow of his fist 
upon the table. ‘No, sir! we can’t spare you. 
It’ll be you, Mr Dugdale, that’ll carry us to 
that island? 

My consternation was too visible to be missed 
even by the ignorant eyes which were bent 
upon me. 

‘You’ll be treated fairly, sir, said one of 
the men, with an air and tone of conciliation. 
‘We’ve allowed for you being a gent as’ll be 
carried away from the parts he wants to git 
to. Mr Lush and us men have talked it well 
over, and the share of the money ye choose 
to name is the share you shall have for the 


you.’ 

A murmur of assent followed this speech, 
several heads nodding so vehemently that their 
hair danced about their eyes. 

‘But, men,’ I cried, turning upon and address- 
ing them in a body, ‘you are surely not going 
to persuade me that you believe in this yarn 
of the captain ?” 

‘Don’t you?’ inquired the carpenter with a 
sarcastic leer. 

‘It was the imagination of a madman,’ I 
continued—‘a crazy fancy, men! Surely there 
1s no sailor here but knew that the captain 
was insane. Did not his actions, his talk, his 
very looks, prove him mad? And what more 


time and trouble this bit of navigation’ll cost | 


convincing proof of his insanity could you desire 
than the last act of his life?’ 

Two or three of the fellows grumbled out 
something, but I did not catch the words. ‘Mad 
was he?’ exclaimed the carpenter in a voice 
of coarse, morose sarcasm; ‘ye didn’t think 
that when you stood out for a share.’ 

‘How do you know,’ I cried, ‘that I stood 
out for a share ?’ 

‘By God, then,’ he roared, ‘we know every- 
thing. Did ye or did ye not sign an agree- 
ment for a share?” 

‘I did’ I answered, ‘but merely to humour 
the man’s madness. I should have left the ship 
at Rio? 

‘There’s no use in talking, he exclaimed, 
smoothing down his voice a trifle; ‘the com- 
pact between ye was overheard. Me and the 
others here was to be got rid of at Rio. Then 
a crew of Kanakas was to be shipped off the 
Sandwich Islands. Then, with the gold aboard 
hidden out of sight, you and him was to 
ship fresh hands.—Mad?’ he cried in an in- 
describably sneering way ; ‘no, no, that worn’t 
do. Ye didn’t think him mad, then, when you 
made him provide that if the law laid hold of 
him for a-running away with this ship, you 
was to be guranteed free o’ peril by what you 
or him tarmed a_hinstrument. Ye didn’t 
think him mad then, and ye don’t think him 
mad now.’ 

‘Wilkins,’ I exclaimed to the young fellow 
who sat at the corner end of the table, ‘you 
overheard that conversation, and your ears were 
sharp enough to gather in every syllable of it. 
Were they not sharp enough, my lad, to judge 
by the tone of my voice that I assented to 
the madman’s humour merely to induce him 
to make for the near port of Rio, that I and 
the lady might quickly get away from this 
vessel ?’ 

The veal-faced fellow stirred uneasily to the 
many eyes which were turned upon him; but 
he answered nevertheless with resolution and 
emphasis: ‘You stipulated for tarms, ’specially 
for a share, and you spoke as if you was in 
airnest.’ 

‘Mr Lush,’ I cried, ‘I am a_ gentleman. 
Believe me, on my honour as one, when I swear 
to you that I accepted the captain’s story as 
a madman’s fabrication, and seemed to agree 
with him only that I might get away from 
his ship the sooner.’ 

‘What was the dawcument you signed, sir?’ 
inquired one of the sailors. 

‘Ah, that’s it, cried another; ‘let’s see the 
hinstrument, as Mr Lush tarmis it.’ 

I had them both in my pocket-book, intending 
to preserve them as curiosities and as illustra- 
tions of my adventure with Miss Temple. I 
could not refuse to produce them, nor would 
I stoop to a falsehood; but I was sensible as 
I drew out the pocket-book, intently watched 
by the seamen, that the mere circumstance of 
my carrying the papers about with me as though 
I deemed them too precious to be laid aside 
in a drawer, told heavily against the assurance 
I had made to the men. The carpenter picked 
the documents up. 

‘Who can read here?’ said he, looking round. 
There was no reply. ‘Will you recite ‘em, 
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sir?’ he continued turning his surly eyes upon 
ne. 

‘There ’s Joe as can read,’ broke in a voice. 

* Ay, call Joe, exclaimed another man. 

This signified that I was not to be trusted. 
They might suppose I would invent instead of 
reading, and there was no man present able to 
spell a word to disprove what I chose to deliver. 
The lee lid of the skylight lay open. The car- 
penter roared through it for Joe Wetherly, who 
promptly stepped below. 

‘What is it?’ he asked, looking round upon 
his mates. 

‘Here, Joe,’ said the carpenter, ‘you’re the 
one scholard aboard us. Tarn to, will’ee, and 
let’s hear what’s wrote down upon these papers.’ 

The man glanced at me with an expression 
of sympathy and bashfulness. ‘I hope there’s 
nothen private and agin your wish in this, sir?’ 
he exclaimed. ‘I’m for standin’ neutral in this 
here job.’ 

‘Pray read,’ said I, 

He did so, backing and filling in his postures 
in true sailor fashion as he struggled through 
the writing, reciting the words slowly, with con- 
siderable pauses between, which furnished his 
hearers with time to digest what he delivered. 
He then put the papers down, but with an air 
of astonishment, as I noticed with grief and 
anxiety, as if having been before incredulous of 
the captain’s story, he was beginning to regard 
it as a fact now in the face of such documentary 
evidence as he had read. 

‘All right, Joe; thank ye,’ said the carpenter 
gruffily ; ‘you can go on deck agin.’ The man 
went up the ladder slowly, as though lost in 
thought. ‘Lads, exclaimed Lush, ‘ye’ll agree 
with me there’s no need for further arguefication 
after what ye’ve just heard.’ 

‘The money’s right enough, and we’ll git it,’ 
said one of the men. 

‘Where’s the chart of the island as Wilkins 
said the captain talked about?’ inquired the 
limber bold-faced young seaman with whom I 
had spoken at the wheel when I found the barque 
off her course. 

All eyes were at once turned upon me. ‘Youll 
find it in the drawer of the table of the captain’s 
cabin,’ said I. 

The fellow coolly entered the berth, and 
presently returned with a handful of papers 
‘Which ’ll it be, sir? he exclaimed, placing them 
before me. I picked up the parchment chart, 
and gave it to the carpenter, who spread it out 
before him, and instantly all the men came round 
to his chair, and stood in a heap of shouldering 
figures mowing and mopping over his shoulders 
to catch a view, tossing the hair with jerks of 
their heads out of their eyes, and breathing hard 
with excitement. 

‘I suppose you’re capable of explaining the 
meaning of these here marks?’ exclaimed the 
carpenter, pressing a shovel-shaped thumb upon 
the outline of the island. 

‘You shall have the yarn as the captain 
gave it me,’ said IJ, speaking with a throat dry 
with mortification and sickness at heart ; for it 
was only too certain now that my agreements 
with the captain and this chart had hardened 
the men’s conviction into an immovable resolu- 
tion. They listened with breathless interest as 


I told them that the barb of the arrow indicated 
the situation of the buried money; that the 
treasure lay hidden so many paces away from 
the wash of the water of the lagoon; that the 
blot in the centre of the bight was meant to 
express a coral pillar that served as a mark 
to obtain the bearings of the gold by. When I 
had finished, the sailors hurriedly resumed their 
seats. The carpenter gazed slowly round, then 
addressed me with his eyes in the corner of their 
— whilst his face pointed straight down the 
table. 

‘We’re here without a capt’n,” he began, ‘and 
though this barque ain’t ourn, we mean to use 
her. We don’t intend no act of piracy. When 
we’ve got the gold, we’ll deliver up the ship 
and her cargo, which we shan’t meddle with. 
We’re all of us working men, and the money 
in that there island fairly distributed ’ll make 
all hands of us independent for life. There’s 
no more involved than the job of fetching it, 
and that’s to be easily managed.’—The men 
nodded emphatically.‘ You’re a navigator, Mr 
Dugdale, and we can’t do without ye. There’s 
no good in talking of shipping another man in 
your place, because, d’ye see, that ’ud oblige us 
either to communicate with a passing vessel or 
to put into some port, neither of which is to be 
hentertained, seeing the nature of the secret 
which is ourn, and which we mean to keep ourn. 
We’re agreeable to con-sider any tarms ye may 
think proper to propose. As has bin said, the 
share ye name is the share ye’ll have. Ye shall 
be capt’n, and treated as capt’n, You and the 
lady shall live in this here part of the ship 
without mollystation, as the saying is; and ye’ll 
find us a perlite and willing crew, who’ll stick 
to our side of the compact as you stick to yourn. 
—lIs that your mind, men?’ 

There was a hurricane response of ‘Ay, ay— 
That’s right—That’s right.’ 

‘Give me a little while to consider,’ said I, 
observing that the carpenter had come to an 
end, 

‘By when will we have your answer?’ he 
demanded. 

‘By noon.’ 

‘Avreed,’ he exclaimed. ‘Here’s your two 
documents. I’ll take charge of this here chart.’ 

A few minutes later I was alone. 


STATIONERS’ HALL 


THE interesting Printers’ Exhibition, opened last 
year at Stationers’ Hall by the Lord Mayor, 
cannot fail, as one at least of its results, to have 
rendered not a few Londoners familiar with an 
institution of the existence of which they may 
be possibly aware, but of the locality of which, 
except in so far as it lies ‘somewhere near’ St 
Paul’s and Paternoster Row, they possess, it will 
be found, only a nebulous conception. Yet during 
the three centuries of its history, the direct 
bearing of the Worshipful Company of Stationers 
on the literary activity of this country is much 
more easy to trace than is that of any of the great 
City Guilds on the respective trades whose names 
they bear, and whose interest they are supposed 
to represent. 
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Apart from the monopoly which the Stationers 
long enjoyed in the printing and sale of certain 
important branches of the publishing trade, the 
genus—as of old, still—irritabile of authors owes a 
certain debt of gratitude to the company for the 
part it has taken, largely, it is true, in its own 
interests, in the ever-burning question of literary 
copyright. That mysterious and official imprima- 
tur, ‘Entered at Stationers’ Hall, existed, indeed, 
for no other purpose than the due protection of 
the publisher’s rights in the works issued nomin- 
ally from his press. Founded only in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the company were almost 
immediately involved in the religious warfare 
of those troublous times, and enlisted in the 
service of Queen Mary of England to check the 
spread of what by her was deemed the heretical 
literature of the hour. 

Freed from this restriction, the Stationers no 
less severely safe-guarded the interests of their 
own guild by denouncing whatever pirates of 
their rights dared to supply the public with that 
literature to which, in the political excitement 
of the past, the absence of a free press gave daily 
birth. It was, indeed, this monopolising influ- 
ence of the Stationers, as the tide of literary 
activity grew stronger, that in course of years 
warmly roused the feeling of those who recov- 
nised what Dr Johnson would have termed the 
potential influences of the press, finally cul- 
minating in Milton’s noble claim for unlicensed 
printing. 

Once, however, freed from such trammels, the 
literature of the seventeenth century burst forth 
into that fullness of life which blossomed and 
bore fruit in the closing years of that memorable 
period of civil contest, and the generation which 
succeeded that of Milton. The author of Paradise 
Lost was a sturdy upholder of that greater freedom 
of action, by the results of which the Stationers 
themselves have been perhaps the chief gainers. 

By the fact of their comparatively late founda- 
tion in the reign of Philip and Mary, and subse- 
quent incorporation only in the reign of James [., 
it is noticeable that the earliest printers were 
not freemen of the company ; Caxton was not a 
Stationer—he was, in fact, a mercer; and Wyn- 
kyn de Worde a leather-seller. Once incorpo- 
rated, the Stationers soon commenced to assume 
their influence over a trade daily growing in 
importance. Every printer throughout the 
country was called upon to be a member of the 
corporation, as also his apprentices, and the 
system was soon instituted of each ‘ Stationer’— 
as the book-publishers were known in the past 
—Dryden and Pope spoke of their publishers 
as’ ‘Stationers’—monopolising the printing and 
selling of certain sections of literature; King 
James having by charter granted the company 
the exclusive right of printing and publishing 
all Almanacs, Primers, Psalms, ABC’s, and Cate- 
chisms. Rigorously ‘Entered at Stationers’ Hall,’ 
each work was thus in a fashion copyrighted 
and protected to its publisher, and all infringe- 
ments and piracies were severely punished ; in- 
deed, the famous Register kept at headquarters 
existed for no other purpose than this—to notify 


to those it might concern, by whom the original 
copyright was Tegally owned. 
nder circumstances which rendered the Sta- 
tioners of the day so tenacious of their rights, 
it can be seen that the list of publications 
registered by the company from 1557 possesses 
to the bibliophile a more than usual interest, 
and has been more than once consulted by the 
careful students of the literature of the past. 
But once a greater freedom was granted to the 
ublishing world, and the Register ceased to be 
cept with care; indeed, works of importance 
were usually protected by special privileges from 
the Crown, which exempted them from the 
jurisprudence of the company. Still, through 
all the chaos of literary ventures, ballads, 
pamphlets, and fly-sheets, which necessarily 
accompanied the intellectual outgrowth of the 
stirring events of the seventeenth century, the 
company jealously preserved their privileges 
over the more important branches of the trade, 
one member of the guild continuing to enjoy 
the sole right to print the Bible, another the 
Psalms, another the Law Books, another all 
Dictionaries and Histories. 

It is a moot-point how the name of a trade in 
its modern acceptation almost solely confined to 
a very minor section of the ‘great interest of 
printing and publishing,’ the retailing of what 
may be termed the raw material of literature, 
should have come to be applied to the chief 
body ruling the wider interests of that profession. 
Perhaps, however, the most satisfactory explana- 
tion of the problem thus offered is that which 
traces the derivation of the word ‘stationer’ to 
the universities of the middle ages, where it was 
a title given to the medieval Mudies, accredited 
with lending out books to the students, and who, 
known as stationarii, were in charge of a ‘station’ 
or depot in which all the standard works of 
reference were to be found. It is easy to under- 
stand how, in connection with such establish- 
ments, the sale of the smaller articles necessary 
to the student’s use—pens, ink, and paper—the 
stock-in-trade, in fact, of the modern ‘stationer,’ 
came to be recognised ; and, as has been seen by 
Dryden’s and Pope’s use of the word as an 
equivalent to the more modern ‘publisher,’ the 
original connection was retained for centuries. 

Incorporated with full rights by James I. the 
Worshipful Company of Stationers moved from 
their original house in Milk Street at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and settled in 
the former residence of the Lords Abergavenny, 
under the shadow of St Paul's, in the quaint 
vicinity of Amen Corner and Paternoster Row, 
for so many generations associated with the in- 
terests of the book-publishing world. Their 
original quarters being burnt down in the Great 
Fire, the present Stationers’ Hall was built in 
1670; but underwent important alterations at 
the commencement of this century. 

In the course of its several centuries of exist- 
ence, the Stationers’ Company, like most of the 
great City bodies, has gathered together a goodly 
array of mementoes of their past members, who 
have left deep their mark in the literary history 
of the country—the Tonsons, the Lintots, the 
Curlls and Caves, Tukes and Dodsleys, the 
Bowyers, the Richardsons, and the Strahans. In 
spite of the havoc wrought by the Great Fire and 
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the even more disastrous effects of the civil wars 
—when such quantities of superb old plate were 
melted down ‘for the cause’—the Stationers can 
still on their feast days produce a goodly show 
of silver, the Hall-marks of which date from 
over two centuries ago. Each official having 
been called upon to present to the company on 
his retirement a piece of plate of stated weight, 
it can be understood how the Stationers are able 
to show with pride their collection of handsome 
candlesticks and ‘monteths, cups and goblets— 
not a few, however, of the older specimens of 
which have, unfortunately, been remodelled and 
recast to suit the questionable taste of more 
modern times. 

But in addition to their plate, the Stationers 
show with no less pride in their handsome 
Hall, the wainscoting, the chimney-piece, and the 
carving of which are masterpieces of decorative 
skill, an interesting collection of pictures, por- 
traits of Archbishop Tillotson, Matthew Prior 
and Steele by Kneller, of Richardson and William 
Strahan, the King’s Printer—both leading lights 
of the company; by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord 
Mayor Boydell, another prominent Stationer, the 

ublisher, it may be remembered, of the famous 
illustrated edition of Shakespeare, and the donor 
among other relics of Benjamin West’s great pic- 
ture of King Alfred and the Pilgrim, which 
adorns the Hall. 

Though those familiar with the history of the 
guild might perhaps venture, a little unkindly, 
to remind its present members of that terrible 
edition of the Bible the Stationers’ Company 
corer in 1632, in which the ‘not’ was omitted 
rom the wording of the seventh commandment 
—for which piece of neglect Archbishop Laud 
came down on the unhappy Stationers with the 
full weight of his authority, it must not be 
forgotten that the Stationers’ Company are a 
body the time of whose more active members 
is not, as might be supposed by the malicious, 
a solely in the enjoyment of festive 
gatherings. The monthly Courts are fully occu- 
“ae with the distribution of the various sums 

equeathed by former generous Stationers, among 
which, perhaps, the most interesting is the bequest 
of old John Norton, printer to Queen Elizabeth, 
whose little nest-egg of one thousand pounds has 
by careful management enabled the company to 
endow for the sons of liverymen the Stationers’ 
School in Bolt Court, Fleet Street. It is char- 
acteristic of the sentiment which has at all time 
connected the Stationers’ Company with literature 
that the School in question is established in the 
house once tenanted by Dr Johnson ; the famous 
lexicographer’s former sitting-room, if we mistake 
not, being occupied by the head-master. Nor 
can it be forgotten that the Stationers’ Company 
is associated with one of the noblest creations 
of the English tongue, Dryden’s Ode to St Cecilia’s 
Day, which, set to music by Dr Clarke, and later 
by Handel, was first produced in the Hall two 
centuries ago. 

To those interested in the history of the com- 
pany, reference can be recommended to the pages 
of the interesting little work on the subject, 
privately printed many years ago, by Mr Nichols, 
a member of the guild, in which will be found 
detailed not a few curious facts in connection 
with a body which has closely associated itself 


with the fortunes of English literature, and in 
this manner recommends itself peculiarly to the 
interest of all in any way connected with the 
great community of letters. 


WELL WORTH WINNING. 
CHAPTER IV.—NO BELLS. 


ARTHUR found his uncle Ralph engaged in trans- 
ferring himself into easy evening garments after 
returning from the City. 

‘If you value your comfort, Arthur,’ Ralph 
observed as he put on his slippers, ‘ perform this 
duty to yourself every evening when you return 
from your office.’ 

‘But I am not going to that office.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘That’s the fact, uncle. I couldn’t do it. I 
should be in collision with that secretary inside 
of an hour, and then it would have to end, 
anyhow.’ 

Ralph emitted a gentle and very knowing 
whistle, the manifest significance of which em- 
barrassed the younger man. ‘ Well, well; so 
that’s the way already. I haven’t seen much 
of you the last few days; how have you been 
passing your time, Arthur? I know how dull 
and tiresome you must have found it, my poor 
lad,’ said the old gentleman sympathetically. 

Arthur was a little vexed, but he laughed. 

‘You haven’t had a collision—as you call it— 
with Mr Longfield yet, or with any one else ?’ 

‘I haven’t seen Mr Longfield since I was last 
here, so that I have had no collision with him 
or with any one else.—I did, however,’ he added, 
awkwardly, after a few seconds’ hesitation, ‘have 
something to say to Mrs Loring this evening.’ 

‘Eh? Tell me all about it.’ 

With a good deal of stumbling among words, 
Arthur Loring told pretty literally all that had 
passed ; and as his uncle was silent at the con- 
clusion, the young man relieved his own feelings 
by relating the result of his interesting interview 
with Miss Lavelle’s maid. 

‘So you are still a gentleman at large, Arthur?’ 
said Uncle Ralph, after a pause. ‘ Honestly, my 
boy, I’m afraid your prospects are very blue, 
unless ” He paused again. 

‘Unless what, Uncle Ralph ? 

‘I have been thinking a good deal over your 
ease, Arthur. As far as I can see, you have only 
two choices for your future. In a London busi- 
ness office I more than doubt whether you would 
ever be able to maintain yourself even in decent 
poverty.’ 

‘I am much of your opinion, uncle,’ said 
Arthur with a sigh of unpleasant conviction. 
‘What are the alternatives? I fancy I see one 
of them pretty clearly.’ 

‘The recruiting sergeant 1 

*That’s it.’ 

‘That’s it, Arthur. That is one. The other 
would be better, if you could accomplish it. 
That other is Maud Lavelle,’ 


Arthur Loring had the satisfaction, such as it 
was, to learn from Mr John Hornby himself next 
day that he was retained in his situation in the 
Annuitants’ office. He had also some sym- 


pathetic conversation with that excellent cual 
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fellow relative to his approaching marriage, and 
cheerfully undertook to support him on that 
interesting occasion. After which Mr Hornby 
went away very happy, to keep an appointment 
with his pretty Kitty, leaving Arthur, it is 
superfluous to add, in a relapse of deep de- 
spondency. Indeed, life began to look very dark 
for him. The recruiting sergeants opposite 
St Martin’s Church became familiar with his 
appearance, and regarded him with lively interest. 

e always walked away when any of those 
officers showed his interest too pointedly ; but 
they were experienced men, and knew how to 
bide their time. 

He did not go near his uncle Ralph Loring 
during these days. They were bitter days. He 
gave up, finally, all hope of obtaining a situation 
—he gave up looking for one. More than once 
he detected in his landlady’s eye, as he crept in 
or out, a cold look of mingled curiosity and pity. 
On the Thursday morning of that week the 
woman precipitated his decision by asking him, 
civilly but firmly, if it was his intention to retain 
his lodgings another week. Poor Arthur was 
hit hard by this practical home-thrust at his 
prospects, and he answered at once in the 
negative. 

He sat down, when the woman left the 
room, and thrusting his hands in his pockets, 
burst into a bitter laugh. ‘Jacta alea est!’ he 
said; to-morrow he would be gay at Kitty’s 
wedding, and make love to the bridesmaid ; and 
then—on Saturday morning he would deliver 
himself into the hands of the recruiting ser- 
geant. 

But while Arthur Loring had been eating his 
heart those days past with disappointment and 
desperation, several things were happening which, 
indirectly at least, were of some moment to him. 
First of all, Mr Henry Loring was disappointed, 
and the secretary not ill pleased, by the young 
man’s refusal of the stool in the Annuitants’ 
office. 

‘Why, wouldn’t you have enjoyed whipping 
the whelp about?’ was Henry Loring’s nice way 
of putting it to Mr Arthur Longfield. 

‘It would have gratified you more than me. 
Honestly, I hope we have seen the last of him. 
There has been far too much of him already.’ 

‘You’re jealous, Arthur; upon my soul, you 
are.’ 

‘I’m not lover enough to be jealous. But 
it isn’t pleasant to know that the girl you are 
going to marry has a strong fancy for another 
fellow.’ 

‘Nonsense ; there is nothing of the kind. She 
hasn’t forgotten her position towards you, and her 
mother has taken care of your interests. It is he 
who will smart.’ 

The secretary grinned, and they dropped the 
subject. 

Sooner than they seemed to have anticipated, 
this pair of worthies had more serious matter to 
engage them. The business of the Annuitants 
was not carried on according to methods that 
would bear scrutiny, and Henry Loring and his 
secretary had been sailing near the wind for some 
time. The Annuitants, good easy confiding folks, 
were easily satisfied so long as they were paid 
good dividends on their precious little invest- 
ments, and the Management made it a point to 


ay the dividends with delightful regularity. 
They fluctuated a little from half-year to half- 
year, but were always good; and the jovial 
directors, never disappointed in their own official 
remuneration, were perennially prepared to take 
so satisfactory a state of things as it was, and to 
congratulate the happy shareholders. It was the 
old, old story, of course ; and the pinch was now 
growing severe and relentless on the manager. 

The details of loans and liabilities and other 
bad tidings knocking at the handsome door in 
Pall Mall need not be gone into here; but they 
began to knock with no uncertain sound, and the 
half-yearly meeting for the exchange of dividends 
and congratulations was very close at hand. In 
fact, it was not a fortnight off ; and hundreds of 
the annuitants had a month ago begun to borrow 
on the strength of the never-failing expecta- 
tions. 

Henry Loring sat at his table in the office one 
morning with his brows knit. The secretary was 
lounging against the mantel-piece close by, with 
his hands in his pockets. 

‘Arthur, if this had come to pass, say, two 
years ago, I would have let the thing burst. It 
is unsound to the core—and worse than that.’ 

‘What do you mean to do, then?’ the secretary 
impatiently demanded. ‘You might throw away 
every penny of mother and daughter’s money 
on this wretched thing, and to a certainty you 
would come to this in the end just the same.’ 

‘I’m not such a fool. What I mean is, that 
we must extricate ourselves from it gradually, 
and then let the Annuitants go to smash under 
other auspices. Meantime, Arthur, we must stave 
off these present difficulties, and provide the 
usual dividend. It will require a cool fifty 
thousand to do it.’ 

‘ And I am to provide the fifty thousand, which 
of course I shall never see again!’ said the 
secretary, red with indignation. 

‘Don't exhibit your natural generosity of char- 
acter too soon,’ observed Henry Loring, with a 
look that brought the man to his senses quickly. 
‘You are not master of the girl and the money 
yet. Suppose it was my whim to alter my views 
and try another method? Maud, I have reason to 
think, would not object to marry my nephew at 
an hour’s notice; and neither of them would 
think a second about passing over a hundred 
thousand of her fortune to me for the asking. 
Think over the possibility, my dear fellow, 
and carry it in your mind so long as the risk 
exists.’ 

The ashy mortification of the secretary’s face 
showed that he felt this to be a ‘staggerer.” He 
was sensible enough not to contest it. 

‘Of course you must have it your own way. 
Very well. As far as I can see, you will want 
the money in a week.’ 

‘Just so. That’s the way to face it. What do 
you say to Saturday next for the ceremony? We 
can’t well spare an earlier day.’ 

This was on Wednesday. The secretary 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘As you will; I am 
ready. You must get a special license.’ 

‘That is in train, and I shall have it to-morrow. 
I think,’ he added reflectively, ‘you had best go 
to Priors Loring for the honeymoon. I have 
taken it on a short lease in my wife’s name ; but 


as it will be your own directly, it would be the a 
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proper place to go to. And for another reason, | 
specially wish it.’ 

‘All right,’ said Longfield. ‘Just as you 
please.’ 


As Arthur Loring could not be certain that it 
would not be his fate to lodge in St George’s 
barracks as a recruit next night, he proceeded 
that evening to confide to the keeping of his 
uncle Ralph the only thing belonging to him 
on which he set value. This was his mother’s 
portrait ; and after a tender and silent farewell 
to the sweet familiar face, he wrapped the picture 
up and started for Chelsea. The young fellow 
had an unsettled idea of leaving it with the 
servant at the door, and a morbid intention of 
afterwards walking about until he was fatigued, 
and then of sleeping with the other waifs and 
vagabonds of London in St James’s Park. He 
felt that he was come down almost to that level; 
and Maud Lavelle, to his hopeless fancy, was 
now an unreachable star for evermore in the 
highest heaven above his head. 

As he came to the door, an odd thing happened, 
which he soon dismissed from his mind just then, 
but which he had reason to think of afterwards. 
His uncle was saying ‘Good-night’ to a broad- 
chested clergyman, when he beheld his nephew, 
and exclaimed: ‘Hullo, Tom—here is my 
nephew, Arthur Loring.’ 

The clergyman turned with considerable inter- 
est, and shook hands with Arthur in a specially 
cordial manner. ‘I am delighted to know you, 
Mr Loring, he said genially, and took his 
departure. 

‘The finest fellow in England, said Uncle 
Ralph, as they went up-stairs. ‘It is good to 
know a man like Tom Thornton. I have known 
him since we were at Winchester together as 
boys.—What have you in the parcel ?’ 

Arthur put the parcel on the table and made 
for the door, hesitated an instant, and then 
returned and burst into tears. 

Instead of speaking, Ralph took the packet and 
opened it, gazing in silence for some minutes on 
the sweet face of the lad’s mother. Then he 
covered it again reverently, and laid it back on 
the table. ‘Poor boy, poor boy,’ he said, very 
gently ; ‘it is hard. I know how hard it is. 
Now, as I daresay we shall see little more of 
each other after this, I want to tell you some 
family history. A few words will do it, but 
they will contain a good deal.’ 

‘I don’t know, uncle, that I have much interest 
now in anything.’ 

‘It is too soon to say that, my poor boy, at 
two-and-twenty—even if you do enlist as a 
soldier. We never know what may occur, so 
I think it best to tell you,’ 

‘It is about my uncle Henry, I suppose ?’ 

‘It is about that gentleman. He has been a 
successful scoundrel, there’s no doubt. Look at 
the rich wife he has; to be sure, he can’t touch 
her money, but the income from it is no joke, 
I tell you. And that isn’t all. I have just 
heard—by a private but trustworthy informant 
—that Maud Lavelle is to be married to the 
secretary Longfield this week ; and I know what 
the haste means.’ 

‘What does it mean?’ asked Arthur Loring 
faintly. Poor fellow; he was thinking only ot 


what it meant for himself, and for the girl who 
was being sacrificed. 

‘It means that the Annuitants’ office is on 
the edge of a crash, from which a prompt and 
large slice of the girl’s fortune is the only thing 
to save it. Your uncle is getting ready to 
abandon the concern that he has navigated to 
ruin; but he doesn’t want to get out of it in 
the smoke of an explosion. He will leave that 
to others.’ 

‘Then there is a bargain between him and 
Longfield ?’ 

‘Just so. It is the condition on which Long- 
field obtains his wife. The arrangement is a 
good one for both—the men, I mean,’ 

‘How did they come together—Longfield and 
my uncle?’ 

‘Birds of a feather—you know the proverb? 
It is very sad for poor Maud Lavelle.—I wish 

ou had come on the ground sooner; you could 
ave won her in spite of them all!’ 

It was not kindness on the part of the incon- 
siderate old man to torture Arthur Loring in 
this fashion. 

‘I thought, uncle,’ said the latter, in a voice 
that was fraught with pain and reproach, ‘it 
was another subject you wanted to speak about.’ 

‘Ay, ay; but they are both so related, you 
see. An my feelings get the better of me some- 
times.—Well. Henry Loring? I will say no 
more about her’—he looked at the parcel on 
the table, and Arthur knew his meaning. ‘It 
was very bad. The next we heard of him he 
was manager of a theatre in London. Failed. 
Next, he took a music hall on the Surrey side— 
bankruptcy again. This time it was so bad that 
the court refused him his discharge for two years. 
But he was a man of never-failing resource, and 
he married an actress, on whose earnings he 
lived finely for a year or two. I have seen him 
riding a horse worth a hundred guineas in Hyde 
Park. Then misfortune came; there was a fire 
at the theatre one night, and Mrs Loring’s face 
was so badly burned that she was disfigured for 
life; and of course her occupation was gone, 
poor thing.’ 

‘What did he do next?’ the nephew asked, 
as Ralph paused. 

‘Exactly what might have been expected. He 
converted the horses, carriages, furniture, and 
everything else into cash, and disappeared. De- 
serted her. She went down into obscurity with 
the child (they had a boy), and—the rest of his 
history I am not able to follow, until he turned 
up in London again with his rich American 
wife.’ 

‘But the first wife ? 

‘Oh, she was dead, of course. Your uncle 
wasn’t the man to show himself here again until 
he was sure of that. Then he started this 
Annuitants’ Association. He advertised for a 
secretary, and selected Longfield. Would you 
guess why ? 

‘You said a while ago,” Arthur answered with 
beating heart, ‘that it was because—birds of a 
feather, you know.’ 

‘Partly that, no doubt; but mainly because he 
recognised in Mr Longfield his own son !’ 

Arthur was astounded. What possibilities the 
revelation involved he was too confused to think ; 
but surely—— Alas, his uncle’s next words cut 
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the ground from beneath any wild unformed hope 
he might have in his breast. 

‘So you see that Priors Loring is not to leave 
the Lorings now. He isan Arthur Loring as well 
as you. And Mrs Loring is aware of it.’ 

‘What a mother she is !’ cried Arthur bitterly. 
‘She is worse than the man—a thousand times | 
worse. She is unnatural, inhuman!’ 

‘It’s a terrible state of things, I admit,’ said his 
uncle, without the slightest show of emotion. ‘I 
feel it myself, mostly because it gives your uncle 
such a triumph. I only wish I was two-and- 
twenty, with half your advantages, Arthur—hang | 
me! if they should ever have the girl.’ 

‘You would catch her in the street, said 
Arthur, stung by his uncle’s contemptuous tone, 
‘and put her in a cab, and tell the driver to 
gallop 

‘I would—I would !’ 

‘And at the railway station,’ continued the 
young fellow in the same note of bitter ridicule, 
‘you would inform her she must pay the cabman 
and take the tickets! I wonder how it would 
come off ?? 

‘Look here, Arthur,’ said his uncle dryly, ‘the 
young fellow who halts to consult his pocket 
when it’s a question of capturing and making off 
with a girl that loves him, doesn’t deserve the 
prize. That’s not Lochinvar’s principle.’ 

‘Lochinvar had a horse, and a fleet one.’ 

‘Horse or no horse, he would have done it !’ 

All this, as may be imagined, did not conduce 
to Arthur Loring’s peace of mind that miserable 
night. Before going away, he informed his uncle 
of his settled decision ; he would keep his promise 
to be present at Kitty’s wedding next day, and on 
verlag morning he would enlist. Ralph offered 
no comment, but appeared to take the decision as 
one that there was nothing now to be said against. 
He did not, indeed, inform his nephew that it 
was through the medium of this same Kitty that 
he had learned the news of Maud Lavelle’s mar- 
riage. The girl, indeed, was related to his land- 
lady ; and thus it came about that Ralph Loring 
knew a great deal of what took place in his 
brother Henry’s household. 

When Arthur therefore left his uncle’s rooms, 
that gentleman lit his pipe and lay back in 
his chair with a look of deep reflection. The 
expression of his face did not, as might have been 
expected, exhibit much commiseration for the 
situation of his nephew; indeed, after a few 
minutes’ thought, a grin of pleasure lit up his 
features, and he rubbed his thin hands together 
after the manner of a man who was deeply 
satisfied. 

‘So odd a thing, I believe, never happened 
before” said Ralph to himself, putting his pipe 
aside.—‘ Now, Miss Kitty, I mustn’t forget the 
present I promised to send you.’ Opening a 
rather battered deed-box, he found, after some 
rummaging, a five-pound note, new and crisp, and 
contemplated it fora minute. ‘How am I to tell 
What the mite wants most?’ he asked. ‘1’ll send 
her the money itself.’ 

Ralph Loring sat down to write a note which 
was to accompany the present. For so simple an 
epistle, to a person who would. be so little critical 
as Kitty, Ralph bestowed a remarkable amount of 


‘Is John Bole about the house?’ he demanded 
of the servant.—‘ Oh, at his supper? Tell him to 
finish his supper quickly, as 1 want to send him 
round to Sloane Street with a note, and to bring 
an answer.’ 

In half an hour the messenger returned with 
the answer. This document, after expressing 
Kitty’s thanks for the present, concluded with 
the following words, which gave Mr Loring deep 
satisfaction: ‘I have burnt your letter, as you 
asked, and the other thing I will do if it is at 
all possible to do ; but I will watch for a chance, 
and you may depend, oh dear, I’m sure you 
may. I[’ll do it with all my heart, and don’t 
care what may happen.’ 

‘Kitty, you are a little brick, said Ralph 
Loring when he read those mysterious words. 
‘It will be the oddest thing that ever happened, 
if it comes off. If not-—— He sank with a 
sigh in his chair. 

The underground railway took Arthur Loring 
to Sloane Square next morning, and at a quarter 
to twelve he was at the door of the church, 
looking as cheerful as he could, with a favour 
in his button-hole. Then, a few minutes later, 
Mr John Hornby appeared, dressed with his best 
care; and the happy young man shook hands 
with Arthur Loring so shamefacedly that the 
latter had to laugh. 

‘Do you feel nervous?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, not a bit, Mr Loring” he answered 
quickly ; ‘why should 1? It’s soon over, and— 
it’s the lady that’s always nervous, isn’t it? I— 
I 7 Kitty won’t faint, or anything.’ 

‘Kitty won’t faint, you may depend upon it.— 
By the way, I have a little present for Kitty. 
Where is the breakfast to be ?” 

‘Upon my word, Mr Loring,’ the young man 
answered seriously, ‘I don’t know! Kitty has 
arranged everything. I don’t even know who 
her bridesmaid is—one of her fellow-servants, I 
suppose,’ 

‘Very likely. And here comes the bride,’ he 
exclaimed, as a hired brougham became visible, 
driving down the street in spirited style. 

Arthur Loring, as the vehicle approached, 
amused himself with observing the excitement 
of the bridegroom-elect. That young man seemed 
to have a great deal the matter with him which 
he could not understand. Among other uncon- 
sidered proceedings, he precipitately pulled his 
gloves off, and immediately discovering that he 
had no occasion to do so, he tried to pull them 
on again, but found them too tight. Then he 
stuffed them in his pocket, and wiped his face 
with his handkerchiet. 

The small bride looked aggravatingly cool and 
pretty in her bridal ‘things’ as she stepped 
lightly on the pavement. Kitty bestowed on 
Arthur Loring a rather shy but intelligent look, 
which suggested to him the duty of attending 
to the bridesmaid. Stepping to the carriage-door 
with some curiosity—for the bridesmaid seemed 
to be considering her official dignity by waiting 
to be assisted out—his eyes met those of Maud 
Lavelle, timid and confused, and it was her 
small hand that fluttered in his own as he helped 
the bridesmaid out. He saw Kitty’s little plot ; 
but Kitty, pleased and interested, little knew 
what she had done. 


_ upon it. But at length it was finished to 
is satisfaction, and he rang the bell. 


As, still holding her hand—which he had no 
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power to release—he stood beside Maud at the 
church door, the blood — wildly through his 
veins with the mad impulse to catch her up in 
his arms and run away with her. 
passionate love in his heart, all the agony of 
to-morrow’s prospect, all the intense pain of his 
wounded pride, were focused in the burning 
eyes at which the girl looked up, scared, but not 
shrinking away from him. 

Suddenly he drew a quick breath, like a gasp. 
‘Do I frighten you, Maud ?’ 

‘No, Arthur’ 

Yet there was a fierce hunger in his eyes that 
might have startled a braver girl; and still 
holding her hand, they walked into the church 
together. 


THE MOSQUITO. 


BEARING strong personal resemblance to a large 
gnat, the Mosquito is the most innocent-looking 
creature in the world; but both his appearance 
and conduct are deceptive to the last degree. 


While you are awake and have your eye upon | 


him, his behaviour leaves nothing to be desired : 
his movements are easy and deliberate, his 
manner unobtrusive to shyness ; he hovers over 
you, singing in a low soothing tone, as though 
his one mission in life were to lull weary 
humanity to sleep. So long as you keep him 
under strict supervision, his demeanour is fault- 
less; he follows you at a respectful distance when 
you move, and appears to be dancing attendance 
in order to go messages or receive your valued 
commands, He is a gross impostor; in reality, 
this entomological courtier is at once the smallest 
and the greatest plague to be found throughout 
the length and breadth of Hindustan. Living 
on human blood and revelling in human misery, 
he is a miniature vampire ; he exists only to eat, 
and he knows no content save in satiety. 

By care and judicious management we may 
escape, or at least tone down, all the ills of 
Indian life but one; and that one is the 
mosquito; from him there is no escape. He is 
with us always ; in our own house, on our travels 
by road or rail, in the bare dik bungalow and 
the stuffy tent ; he is here, there, and everywhere, 
ever alert and ever hungry. The climate of the 
Hills does not suit his constitution, but neverthe- 
less he will not suffer you to go thither without 
him; he hears you give the order to ‘pack up,’ 
and straightway secretes himself among your 
clothing. And when you begin to unpack on 
reaching your destination in the far-away heights 
of the Himalayas, lo, the mosquito, emerging 
brisk and cheerful from every fold of the gar- 
ments you shake out! He has come, and though 
he dislikes cold, he stays; and unless frost cut 
him off in his sins, he will be ready to return to 
the ‘plains’ with you, in the same robust health 
he enjoyed when he arrived. You cannot shake 
him off, or convince him that his society is un- 
welcome ; he is deaf to discouragement, and in- 
sensible to all argument but the crushing one 
administered with the palm of your hand. 

Naturally intelligent, he acquires at an early 
age an exhaustive knowledge of the anatomy of 
man, displaying an intimacy with the spots 


All the | 


where the cuticle is thinnest, which does credit 
to mosquito methods of tuition. When he finds 
|his victim asleep, he can exercise his trained 
instincts at leisure, and devotes his attention to 
, the ears, neck, or knuckles. If the fore-part of 
| your wrist chance to be exposed, he shows great 
partiality for that tender locality ; but he is not 
exacting. Whilst you are awake, he exhibits the 
unobtrusive side of his character, and prefers to 
pasture on your ankles. Todo this he must of 
| course penetrate your sock ; and here again you 
discover how thoroughly he has been prepared by 
education for his career. He doesn’t waste time 
over worsted ; he has been taught that its thick- 
ness exceeds the length of his sharp proboscis, and 
he passes that fabric huffily by, to browse upon 
/ankles protected only by thin cotton or silk; 
‘they offer no obstacle worth mentioning, and he 
| knows it. Leather is an abomination in his 
sight ; if you want to protect your feet effectu- 
ally, don your long riding-boots instead of 
slippers ; he can’t understand the manceuvre at 
| all ; it baftles him hopelessly, and makes him lose 
| his temper. 
In taste, the mosquito is dainty and discrimin- 
/ating. He despises the black man, and turns up 
his proboscis at a tough sun-dried old Anglo- 
/Indian. The meal that rejoices his heart is 
|that to be drawn from the veins of a tender 
/young Briton fresh out from home ; and for this 
| victim he has an unerring eye. So marked is 
| this epicurean preference, that if you sit next to 
/a nice rosy-cheeked boy at the dinner-table, you 
will be utterly ignored by the mosquitoes, in his 
favour. They won’t pay the slightest attention 
| to you while the new arrival is there; but this 
| does not make you jealous. 

His appetite is gigantic, for he is all stomach. 
Watch fim while he is feeding—on somebody 
}else—and you marvel at his extraordinary elas- 
| ticity and power of accommodation. Having 
| waited until his victim’s closed eyes betoken 
| slumber, he ceases the song he has been singing 
thoughtfully to himself, and drops, softly as a 
| floss of thistle-down, upon the spot of his choice. 
He folds his gauzy wings, unfurls his proboscis, 
| strokes the creases out of it, gives it a flourish 
| or two, and plunges it into the epidermis. At 
first he stands on all eight legs, absorbed in his 
repast; but presently, the first sharp edge of 
| hunger dulled, he begins to show signs of enjoy- 
|ment. Raising his hindmost pair of legs, he 
works them stiffly up and down, as though to 
aid by this pump-handle action the process of 
|suction; his body, no thicker than a silken 
| thread when he alighted, begins to take decided 
shape, and the black and gray bands which adorn 
| him show up distinctly. Steadily he continues 
| to increase in bulk uniformly from end to end ; 
|a pinky hue suffuses his whole being, and he 
| seems to blush all over with delight. By-and-by 
the hindmost legs cease pumping, and resume 
their proper office; the distended body sinks 
down as though the slender limbs could no 
longer support its weight. The mosquito has 
finished ; in other words, he is as full as he can 
hold. He rolls up his proboscis, and the imagina- 
tive spectator hears his microscopic sigh of reple- 
tion ; he feels his now portly form all over with 
his legs, just to make sure that he can’t hold any 
more, spreads his wings, and sails heavily away 
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AN ADVENTURE—QUITE IN THE DARK. 
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to digest his meal in the seclusion of the punkah 
fringe. 

There is a vast difference between the mosquito 
hungry and the mosquito dined. The former 
is as lithe and wary as it is possible to conceive ; 
strike at him, smartly as you will, when first he 
alights upon your skin, and your blow falls 
harmless; the insect has his eye on you, and 
dodges your hand light-heartedly, to come back 
the moment your attention is diverted. But let 
him gorge himself, and he is another creature 
altogether: indolent and lethargic, so that you 
may almost take him between your fingers; he 
is an unwieldy sloth, indifferent to the fate 
brought upon him by the gluttony that has no 
limit but his capacity. 

Nature, with more regard for the mosquito 
than for man, has ordained that you shal! not 
feel the effects of the irritant poison wherewith 
the insect replaces the blood he draws, until he 
has concluded his meal and sufficient time has 
elapsed to let him make his escape. Hence, if 
you are asleep or absorbed in your book, you 
don’t discover that you have been ‘bitten,’ as 
the phrase goes, until the round white swell- 
ing which betrays the point of the mosquito’s 
operations warns you that the mischief is 
done; a warning that asserts itself unplea- 
santly for many hours afterwards. Neither 
mosquito curtain nor punkah is so reliable a 
means of defence as could be desired. The insect 
knows well the careless habits of the native 
servant ; and as soon as you have tucked down 
the netting over your bed, he sets to work to 
explore the whole expanse of muslin in search 
of the inevitable hole. A single broken mesh 
affords him means of ingress, and he promptly 
takes advantage of it. Calling all the friends 
within hail, he points triumphantly to his dis- 
covery, and issues invitations to dinner at your 
expense right and left. That these are never 
declined is fully evidenced by the scores of gorged 
revellers which adorn the curtain in the morn- 
ing; for the degraded creatures are in no con- 
dition after dinner to do anything but sleep ; 
they don’t attempt to find their way out, and 
stay in their roomy prison to await your destroy- 
ing hand. 

The wind set in motion by a vigorously-pulled 
punkah will prevent the mosquito settling any- 
where within its scope ; but this is scarcely worth 
discussing, as vigour is a quality unknown in 

unkah coolies; the mosquito minds the soft 
anning usually granted ‘master’ by his servant 
with as much indifference as an able seaman out 
on the yard of a ship regards a ‘capful of 
wind, 

Like all notorious evil-doers, the mosquito is 
saddled with crimes not his own. Your servant 
would have you believe that this incorrigible in- 
sect makes the holes by which he enters your mos- 
quito curtain ; whereas a glance at the ‘ bearer’s’ 
formidable finger-nails suggests a more reasonable 
explanation. The water-carrier who fills your 
tub does not scruple to assert that the muddy 
scum floating on the water is the handiwork of 
the mosquito. That the insect lays its eggs on 
the surface of stagnant water is a well-known 
fact, but it is difficult to believe the pani wallah’s 
story, particularly as a small deduction from 


transfer breeding operations elsewhere. He is a 
deceptive and bad character, but let us be just 
to him. 

There is, however, one serious charge brought 
against him from which he has so far been unable 
to clear himself. The Civil Surgeon says that 
he is the direct means of carrying infection, 
and so disseminating disease ; that the mosquito 
drawing one meal from a patient in the station 
hospital and the next from a healthy man out- 
side, inoculates the latter with whatever malady 
the sick man is suffering from. We don’t accuse 
the mosquito of doing this with malice afore- 
thought, of course. But such mischief is quite 
in keeping with his character, and certainly in- 
fection spreads in a mysterious and fitful manner 
in the East. We wish very much that the 
mosquito could find some way of refuting the 
charge ; his bite is disagreeable enough in itself ; 
but it becomes a source of real anxiety when we 
recollect that any one of these itching white pus- 
tules may cover the germ of smallpox or typhoid, 
and it would set our minds at rest if the mos- 
quito could prove his innocence. 

Under favourable climatic conditions, the little 
plague attains a size that renders him a formid- 
able foe. Down in that low-level region at the 
mouths of the Irrawaddy, where water lies on 
every hand, and the jungle vegetation grows in 
such rank luxuriance, he thrives his worst. There 
he grows thrice as large and thrice as venomous 
as he dloes in other parts of the country. In that 
unhappy valley, where white men are few and 
far between, his tastes are vulgar and unedu- 
cated ; we know one large village which enjoys 
unenviable fame for the size and ferocity of its 
mosquitoes ; there, at Maoobin, the European 
residents not only practically live under netting 
themselves, but are compelled to keep their 
ponies under similar protection. The dainty 
town-bred mosquito would disdain to live with 
such plebeians as are found at Maoobin. 


AN ADVENTURE—QUITE IN THE DARK. 


BiinD men, however sharpened their remaining 
senses may become, would not exactly be selected 
as the fittest agents for the purpose in which I 
once found myself engaged. Still, there is no 
knowing to what they may have to put their 
wits ; and although I have no pretensions to being 
sharper than the rest of my fellow-sufferers, or 
claim the possession of any especial dodginess, 
yet there is no doubt when one has to rely very 
persistently on all one’s faculties in order to keep 
fairly abreast of ordinary mortals, it is wonderful 
how quick the apprehension and the power of 
drawing conclusions become. You are not con- 
cerned with the history of my infirmity—how I 
lost my sight and so forth—it is enough for the 
present purpose if I say that I have been blind 
for some twenty years—that I have grown quite 
accustomed and reconciled to my fate, and with- 
out making light of it, have ceased to think about 
it, or regard it as interfering materially with the 
ordinary conduct of daily life. 

Very well, then. I chanced some three years 
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country-house—not very far from London, but 
nevertheless situated in a delightfully rural and 
secluded district. My host and hostess lived in 
good style ; kept much company, and entertained 
in munificent fashion. Most of their friends, too, 
were wealthy ; and the jewelry, as I was told, 
which occasionally sparkled within those hospit- 
able walls represented large sums of money. It 
was athoroughly easy-going establishment ; meals 
were made movable festivals to suit the varied 
arrangements which a constant programme of 
amusement sometimes entailed. 

The month was August ; the weather was fine 
and hot ; and on the particular evening in ques- 
tion, it so happened the dinner was to par- 
take of the character of supper, to suit the con- 
venience of the house-party, who were going on 
some picnic boating excursion on the neighbouring 
Thames. 

Now I did not join them for two reasons— 
firstly, because I wanted to enjoy the quiet and 

ce of the house, gardens, and shrubberies when 
entirely deserted ; secondly, because, always rather 
‘a bad sleeper, I had been more than usually 
wakeful for some nights, and I determined to go 
to bed early and to take a certain narcotic which 
had been recommended as quite harmless and 
exceedingly pleasant. It consisted of a powder, 
and the directions said it was to be wePhath a 
pint bottle of light claret—a glass or two of which 
might be taken on going to bed or in the course 
of the night, if occasion required. Early in the 
evening I secured the wine from the butler, and 
myself mixed it with the drug by simply shooting 
the latter dexterously into the bottle. Then I 
shook it, corked it, and stood it on the bed-table 
with a large claret-glass, to be ready for use when 
I retired for the night. This I did as I proposed 
a little before ten, at which time I was the sole 
occupant of the house, with the exception of the 
servants. Their quarters, with kitchens, &c., lay 
at the extreme opposite wing from that in which 
my bedroom was situated. 

Thus, as I crept up the main staircase with the 
aid of my stick, and by feeling the well-known 
land-marks by which I am always able to guide 
myself after very little practice along passages 
and corridors, my footsteps echoed strangely, and 
I was conscious that an unusual air of solitude 
pervaded the place. Of course the autumn 
twilight had faded into night by this time, but 
that made no difference to me, and equally, of 
course, I carried no chamber candle. Somehow, 
nevertheless, I had a strange feeling of not quite 
liking the solitude—a sensation akin to nervous- 
ness, I suppose it would be called. Unaccustomed 
to regard myself as a coward, I yet could have 
wished that the house had not seemed quite so 
lonely. It was a vague, vain, and ridiculous idea, 
I knew—still, the nearer I got to my room the 
more it possessed me. When I laid my hand on 
the lock, for a moment it quite overwhelmed me, 
and I need hardly say that when I found the door 
resist my effort to open it, my discomfiture was 
complete. Then, after a moment, I pulled myself 
together, feeling heartily ashamed of the rapidit 
with which my heart was beating. Another ax | 
at the door, and it opened siidlieonangh to 
admit me. Something had fallen inside and 
blocked it. I stooped to discover what it was, 


io presently my fingers lighted on a wedge- 
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shaped block of wood with a screw sticking 
partially through it. This had caused the jam. 
But what could it be? However, I left it on the 
floor, closed the door, and walked slowly towards 
the window, knowing every step of the way 
nearly as well as you would with your eyes. 
The window—a French one, opening on to a 
small balcony, to my surprise was not closed, as 
I am certain I left it an hour or two earlier, 
when I brought up the wine to my room. You 
might think these little discoveries would have 
increased my nervousness; they had a contrary 
effect ; at least every sensation was swallowed up 
in surprise and curiosity as to what could have 
happened, 

owever, I began slowly to undress—a blind 
man has to do most mechanical things slowly, if 
he would not be perpetually bruising or maiming 
himself, and so I went on for a few minutes 
fumbling about with my garments as usual, 
depositing each in its accustomed place, for only 
by that means are we incapables able to find any 
object with certainty again. 

Suddenly I thought of the purpose which had 
brought me to bed so early, and began to doubt 
if I was going through a good preparation for 
giving the sleeping draught a fair chance. I had 
grown wider and wider awake every moment 
from that when, ascending the stairs, I had first 
felt a sense of loneliness. Nevertheless, I would 
take a glass of my light claret forthwith, con- 
sidering that by the time I should be getting into 
bed it would be beginning to take effect. I 
stepped out in the direction of the table where 
it stood, felt about for an instant, and the next 
had the bottle within my grasp. Then I found 
the glass, and was proceeding, as I expected, to 
take the cork out, when lo! there was no cork. 
Raising the bottle, I instantly knew from its 
lightness that it was empty. This discovery was 
conclusive. Somebody had been in the roon— 
perhaps was in the room at this moment—a most 
unpleasant notion, but I was no longer nervous. 

‘Who is there?—Speak,’ I cried. ‘Who are 
you, and where are you?’ 

No reply. I listened intently ; not a sound 
broke the stillness of the sweet autumn night. 
Taking my stick, I thrust it under the bed, and 
round about in various corners of the room. The 
furniture appeared a little disarranged, but other- 
wise there was no evidence of the presence of any 
human being. Very strange, I thought. Anyway, 


|I must ring for the footman—for I may say here 


that I dislike being valeted ; and beyond indis- 
pensable assistance, prefer doing everything 
as much as I can for myself, especially in my 
bedroom. 

As my hand passed across the corner of the 
table, it knocked something off on to the ground 
which rattled like tin and glass. Not stopping to 
investigate, the next discovery my sensitive fingers 
made on the table was some short iron tool, I 
took it up and felt it; but could not make out 
what it was, so proceeded to grope for the bell- 
rope close to the bed-head. 

Now, with all that had gone before, imagine 
my sensations when, as my fingers passed over 
the edge of the pillow on their way to the top 
of the bedstead, they fell upon a warm human 
cheek !—Yes! the cheek of a man, as I knew 
instantaneously from his sparse beard, whisker, 
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and hair !—Imagine my sensations, I say, at that 
moment ! 

That I was startled beyond expression, I admit ; 
but I checked my impulse to shout aloud. 1 
stepped back into the middle of the room, bump- 
ing against a chair or something in my haste. In 
two seconds, however, I collected my wits. Quick 
as thought, almost, | drew my conclusions and 
settled what to do. I went to the window, closed 
and fastened it as securely and as noiselessly as I 
could, for I had no desire to disturb the intruder, 
who, so far, except for the warmth of his flesh, 
apparently showed no sign of life—my quick ear 
told me that. I stood still for a moment listen- 
ing, and could not even hear him breathe. Then 
I crept to the door, felt for the key, which had 
been, I knew, inside ; but it was no longer in the 
lock. By great good luck, just as I was debating 
how I might secure the door on the outside, my 
foot trod on what I knew to be the key. It was 
lying close to that wedge-like bit of wood with 
the screw which had first attracted my attention. 
I now guessed what it was; so picking it up with 
the key, I passed ont into the passage, softly 
closed and locked the door after me, and jammed 
the bit of wood in the crack beneath it. At least, 
I thought, whoever you are, you sha’n’t get out 
this way. Then I made what haste I could along 
the corridor and down the stairs, rang the dining- 
room bell, and in a few minutes had told my 
story to the butler. 

He was for immediately rushing off up-stairs 
to see about it all. 

‘No, no, Pitts” said I. ‘Wait a bit. Call two 
of the footmen, and let them take up a position 
where they can see that no one leaves that room. 
Go out and get hold of two or three gardeners— 
anybody, and post them under the window. 
Then start off somebody from the stable to the 
village for the constable—for two constables, if 
there are two.—Now, quick’s the word. The 
fellow is sound asleep, whoever he is, but we may 
as well make sure who he is.’ 

These orders were rapidly carried out; and in 
less than half an hour two stalwart policemen 
arrived. One joined the men under the window, 
the second, the head-constable, went up-stairs 
with the butler and me. He was the first to 
enter the room ; I slipped in last to listen. 

‘Hullo, my man, what are you up to here? 
Come, wake up—give an account of yourself,’ 

A pause. 

‘Why, he is as sound as a top still !’ 

A noise as of shaking something—another 
pause, 

‘Oh yes, of course, here’s the little game—dark- 
lantern rolled over on the floor, jemmy and crow- 
bar, box of noiseless matches, etcette-rarr, etcette- 
rarr; I see. Here you! wake up. This ’ere kid 
won’t wash; get up and come along with me 
quietly ’—another shaking, 

‘Oh! you won't, won’t you?—Hullo, what’s 
this? Oh! indeed—armed, ay? Yes, a six- 
shooter in your breast-pocket! Fully loaded, 
too, no doubt! We'll see to that a bit later.— 
Ah! and a knuckleduster too, by jigs. You are 
an ugly customer and no mistake, you are! 
What a lucky thing you’re so sound asleep—to-o-o0 
be sure ; and I’ll make sure of you, my friend, 
while I’ve got the chance anyhow. These ’ere 
bracelets will fit you like gloves. There !’ 


A pause again—a little fumbling, followed by 
the audible click of the handcuffs, 

‘Call up my mate, sir, will you, please ?’—This 
no doubt to the butler, who, going to the window 
and opening it, shouted to the man below, who 
soon entered the room. Then I could guess 
pretty well from the sound what they did, which 
of course was to lug the fellow off the bed, think- 
ing that would wake him; but although he fell 
on to the floor with a heavy thud, it appeared to 
do nothing of the kind. 

Then the thought suddenly flashed through 
my mind that he had drunk deeply no doubt of 
my particular brew; and semeuabuntiig that the 
bottle was empty, I trembled lest, having taken 
half-a-dozen doses of the fascinating mixture at 
once, he might never recover from his sleep. So 
stepping forward, I stated my surmise as to what 
had happened, and said: ‘ You had better send 
for a doctor immediately.’ 

‘Well, p’raps so, sir” agreed the constable ; ‘it 
would be best, anyways, for he’s about as heavy 
a bit of goods to move as I’ve come across for a 
long while.’ 

Then they laid the huge burly burglar on the 
floor, propped up his head, and left him in charge 
of the officers till the doctor arrived. He did so 
just as my hosts and their friends returned from 
their excursion, and you may judge of the excite- 
ment that followed throughout the household. 

The medical man, after due examination and 
suggesting certain douches of cold water, &c., 
reassured us all with the hope that he would not 
die. My assumption as to the cause of his coma 
was so feasible as not to admit of dispute. Doubt- 
less by aid of his dark-lantern he saw the bottle 
of wine with its label announcing it to be Medoc 
of the first quality. Tasting and trying, and 
finding it to be a light and agreeable fluid, he 
drained the bottle at a gulp, probably as the first 
step towards giving him the necessary courage 
and strength to proceed with the business of 
the night. In this he was probably inter- 
rupted by the rapid action of the excessive dose, 
and feeling suddenly overcome by a drowsy 
stupor, had staggered to the bed, and thrown him- 
self helplessly on it. The fellow had entered the 
room, of course, by the balcony, having hauled 
himself up with a hooked rope, which was dis- 
covered with the remaining tools of his fascinat- 
ing craft, 

At the expiration of some three or four hours, 
and in the dead of night, he recovered sufficient 
consciousness to stand up, and he was then 
marched off between the two constables—locked 
up, and eventually punished according to law. 

‘On the whole,’ said the doctor to me later on, 
when we were laughing over the adventure—‘ on 
the whole, sir, it is a good thing for you that you 
tried the effect of the narcotic on some one else. 
Fiat experimentum in corpore vili, Take my 
advice, sir, and don’t resort to narcotics ; they are 
always dangerous, and that must have been 
especially so. The drug clearly was a very power- 
ful one. You have had a lucky escape every way, 
for if you had come into conflict with that gentle- 
man—remembering how he was prepared, I am 
afraid he would have left his mark on you; 
whereas you have turned the tables, and, after a 
fashion, left yours on him. I wish the law would 
help you to make it indelible on his back with a 
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good round dozen of the cat. It is the only way 
to put a stop to this armed business; it is the 
only thing these rascals dread. However, he will 
give blind men a wide berth for the future, I 
prognosticate, now that he has found one of them 
such a capital thief-taker.’ 


HOW TO PRESERVE A PIANOFORTE. 


THERE being many erroneous notions in circu- 
lation as to how a Pianoforte should be best 
retained in order, and as a great number of 
instruments are spoilt every year through misuse, 
consequent upon want of information, some 
hints relating to the subject may be found of 
use in many households. 

It is necessary, on account of the sensibility 
of wood to atmospheric changes, that a piano- 
forte should be kept as nearly as possible at the 
same degree of temperature as that to which it 
has been exposed during its manufacture : about 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit is a customary heat, and 
will be found comfortable and satisfactory. To 
submit a stringed instrument to frequent and 
rapid changes of temperature is very injurious 
to its tone, and the pianoforte especially suffers 
when so abused ; therefore, the keeping of a 
pianoforte in a room which is not in general use, 
and where fires during the cold winter months 
are only occasionally lighted, cannot be too 
urgently condemned. 

Pianofortes must be kept dry and free from 
the least particle of damp, as dampness rusts the 
strings and pins, inflates the felt and leather, 
utterly ruining the action-work. For this reason, 
on wet and foggy days the window of the room 
in which the piano stands must not be left open 
without the instrument being covered up. 

It is not wise to place a ‘cottage’ pianoforte 
with its back against a wall, that is, exposed to the 
influences of the weather, or one having a chimney 
fiue running through it; neither should it be 
placed too near the fireside, where it would be liable 
to encounter direct and undue heat. To prevent 
the keys of the instrument from becoming yellow 
it is requisite to wipe them with a soft wash- 
leather each time after use, and to keep them 
covered with a piece of white flannel reaching 
from one end of the keyboard to the other. 
Extreme degrees of heat and cold are fatal to the 
cabinet-work and polish of a pianoforte. When 
not in service, it is prudent to keep the piano 
closed, especially during the summer months, as 
the moths having once found access to the inner 
parts of the instrument, do vast damage ; besides, 
ordinary dust clogs, and is destructive to the 
mechanism. In cases where cloth-lining is 
tacked at the back of ‘cottage’ pianofortes, it is 
advisable to replace it by wire-gauze ; and any 
opening at the bottom of the instrument must 
likewise be covered up, in order to prevent mice 
from finding a comfortable retreat in one of the 
secluded corners—under the keyboard is their 
favourite spot in the piano. In country and 
farm houses—mice being more frequently found 
in such resorts—this is particularly requisite, as 
these pernicious little creatures build their nests 
with the felt and cloth torn from the action. 

It is of the greatest importance for the piano- 


forte to be kept well in tune, therefore need- 
ful for it to be tuned at least every three months 
when in daily practice, otherwise every four 
months. <A tuning-fork ought to be provided, 
and the tuner instructed to keep the instrument 
to its authoritative pitch. To employ the ser- 
vices of a second-rate tuner, and to leave the 
piano for long periods without the attention of 
a skilful person, is false economy, because an 
instrument, whether in use or not, if it is to 
retain its ever gradually diminishing but proper 
value, and not too rapidly deteriorate in worth, 
must be looked after regularly by a pianoforte 
tuner of experience. It may be remarked that 
the pianoforte does not resemble the violin, 
which, if well manufactured, improves with age 
and good service. While the pianoforte is being 
tuned it is expedient for the room to be kept 
quiet ; babies crying, children playing at ‘horse,’ 
birds singing, putting coal on the fire, and clean- 
ing up the hearth, are not likely to assist the 
tuner in his at the best of times not too easy 
task, or conduce to the perfect tuning of the 
pianoforte. The sticking down of the keys, the 
squeaking of the action and pedals, are mostly 
caused from damp, and a sure sign that harm 
is being done to the mechanism, but on no 
account must either of the parts be oiled. Until 
the action-work has been set in order by a 
qualified workman, it is better not to employ 
the pianoforte, as more damage is done to an 
instrument in such a state by a week’s practice 
than by six months’ hard wear and tear when in 
working condition. The noise is generally occa- 
sioned through the burnished portions of the 
action having lost their gloss and smoothness, 
producing great friction. The placing of orna- 
ments on the top of the pianoforte is a common 
practice, and to be discouraged, as such articles 
are very often the cause of jarring sounds ; and 
in addition they scratch the polish. 


BY THE SACO RIVER (U.S. A.). 


A wInbD-sweEPtT valley of waving wheat, 
Under a sky of cloudless blue ; 
Afar in the distance, sunny mists 
Hazily shadow the mountain view ; 
Reapers are binding their golden sheaves, 
And bobolinks sing from the bending leaves. 


A soft breeze blows from the distant shore ; 
White sails float westward noiselessly 
On the silvery foam of Saco’s breast, 
Past woods where the warm winds wander free, 
And the rustling corn and bending wheat 
Spread till valley and mountain meet, 


Over the fields of clover-bloom 
Swallows are skimming an azure sea ; 
Faint and far, from the sunlit hills 
Tinkle the cow-bells drowsily ; 
And over the meadow and mountain steep 
The waving noonday shadows creep. 
Grace Virernra Hatsey. 
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